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epoch in the exhibition is undoubtedly the Don Quixote set, alter 
designs ascribed by some to Coypel, by others to Vanloo. Some 
of the designs of this series are in small oval medallions on a 
white ground, set in a groundwork of the glorious rose-pink which 
shares with the far-famed scarlet the honour of being one of the 
richest and most durable of the colours of Les Gobelins. Over 
this resplendent background meander festoons of flowers and 
fruits, bevies of Cupids, blocks of birds, &c., while at the summit 
of each of the principal pieces a superb peacock displays his gor- 
geous and scarcely-faded plumage. These tapestries are all in the 
very finest preservation. Many of the rich and glowing hues are 
scarcely injured at all by the hand of Time, and the rest are merely 
softened and mellowed, not really changed or faded. In the next 
room we come upon some of the productions of the First Empire — 
a copy of David's portrait of Napoleon, and various scenes from 
the life of the great emperor. But uniforms, battles, and, above 
all, the straight severe features and classic head of the principal 
hero do not look so well in tapestiy as do the wigs, and ruffles, 
and laces of the Louis XIV. period, the loose draperies of the 
goddesses of Mignard, the affected graces of the shepherdesses 
and nymphs of Boucher. To the Restoration and the reign of 
Louis Philippe we are indebted for the Marie de' Medicis series, a 
reproduction of the pictured life of that queen by Rubens, painted 
for the Palace of the Luxembourg, and now in the Louvre. This 
fine set of tapestry was preserved from the conflagration of St.- 
Cloud. Some parts of it are remarkably fine, and especially the 
representation of the satin draperies of the queen, in the picture 
representing the wedding, and also in that of the birth of the 
Dauphin. 

The Beauvais tapestry on exhibition hardly rivals that of Les 
Gobelins. There is a stififness — a lack of artistic beauty — in the 
designs, which may be accounted for by the fact that the produc- 
tions of this factory were originally intended for furniture-coverings 
merely. There is, however, one design, a group of hollyhocks, 
crimson, white, and yellow, that is remarkably beautiful. Some 
very interesting sets of furniture are exhibited, especially one with 
a brown ground spotted with fleurs de lis and adorned with me- 
dallions of fruit and flowers in wreaths and baskets on a white 
ground. 

The last rooms in the exhibition are devoted to a display of the 
most recent productions of Les Gobelins, Beauvais, and La Savon- 
nerie. As regards the recently-completed pieces from the first- 
named establishment, it is to be regretted that copies from the old 



masters, such as the ' Charity ' of Andrea del Sarto, the ' Visita- 
tion ' by Ghirlandajo, and the ' Comitas ' of Raphael, should be 
among the most important, the experience of the past having 
shown that tapestry best reproduces designs which were made ex- 
pressly for such reproduction. An exception, however, must be 
made respecting the panels executed for the refreshment-room of 
the new Opera-House, after designs by Mezerolles. These panels, 
eight in number, and representing respectively, by means of female 
figures with appropriate attributes, the various refreshments of cof- 
fee, tea, wine, ices, pastry, game, fish, and fruit, are too high in 
colour as to the figures themselves, and too conspicuous in tone as 
regards the background. This last is a harsh, deep shade of pea- 
cock-blue. The drawing of the figures is very deficient in parts, 
and notably the arm of the stalwart young woman who personates 
Ice. A centuiy or two of toning down will be necessary before 
these panels can be anything but disagreeably showy and crude. 

Very lovely is the recent carpet-work from La Savonnerie — a 
great square carpet intended for the Palace of Fontainebleau, a 
gorgeous arabesque design in deep yet rich colours, on a dark- 
brown ground, and several sofa-covers intended for the same, 
palace. From the Beauvais looms three splendid panels are 
shown, two representing the emblems of Science and of Art re- 
spectively, on a background of delicate cream-yellow, the third the 
arms of France on a dark ground. 

It is rather to be regretted that a taste for antique tapestry has 
not yet crossed the Atlantic. Our citizens have been seized with 
the prevalent mania for ancient furniture, china, and bric-a-brac, to 
say nothing of the more serious forms of Art. But we doubt if, 
outside of the studios of some few artists, there exist a dozen pieces 
of fine antique tapestry in the country. Yet it is impossible to exag- 
gerate the artistic value of a set of such hangings as a background 
for armour, mediaeval furniture, or paintings. Every artist prizes 
the richness of tone and the appropriate air shed by such drapery 
over Moyen Age surroundings. Pieces of tapestry in compara- 
tively good preservation are often to be met with at the shops of 
second-hand dealers in Paris, or at the auction-sales of the H6tel 
Drouot. They are always eagerly bought up, but seldom or never 
by Americans. Perhaps the peculiarly practical and unadaptable 
nature of our homes may have something to do with this neglect. 
But the wide hall of a double mansion, or the walls of a library or 
of a large dining-room, would afford ample and appropriate space 
for the use of this most artistic and historical of wall-decorations. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



THE AUTHOR OF THE "INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 




F all the English writers on Art there are, at least, 
two whose words are doing a considerable 
amount of good. I have in mind Mr. F. T. Pal- 
grave and Mr. P. G. Hamerton. They both pos- 
sess unusual qualifications for the work, and both 
hold sound views as to the real nature and func- 
tion of Art, viz., that it is to give the highest pos- 
sible pleasure to the greatest possible number. 

Whatever Mr. Hamerton chooses to write is read with profit and 
pleasure, even though, to begin with, he has nothing of the poetit 
cal power or the briUiancy of style of John Ruskin. Hamerton 
leans rather to philosophy and scientific analysis. The reader may 
not accept everything he advances, but will admit, I think, that on 
the whole his writings are doing fully as much good in the direct 
service of Art as any book ever penned and published. He is not 
constantly dropping whatever topic he discusses, and zigzagging 
off into the realms of space, dilating on all things upon the earth, 
in the heavens, or the waters beneath. One does not find him, 
like Ruskin, for instance, making any such prophecy as that we 
can never have any noble architecture with the material of iron, 
for the reason that no mention of such a thing is made in the Bible. 
He probably would see the logical difficulties one would fall into if 
this style of reasoning were extended to other subjects, say to the 
mechanic arts. 



Aside from the utility of what he has written on the subject of 
Art, it is also true that few English authors of the present day 
have risen so rapidly into popularity as has Mr. Hamerton. It is 
very easy to detect the starting-point of his successful career, but 
not so easy to explain its secret. That he speaks always to the 
heart no one would deny ; and that he possesses qualifications to 
deal with themes of special importance there can be no question. 
It may be that the following data, relative to the man and his wri- 
tings, will prove serviceable to many of his admirers : 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton was born at Hellifield Peel, Cra- 
ven, England, on September 10, 1834. His family is one of the 
oldest in Yorkshire, and is allied, by intermarriage, to many other 
distinguished families, some of which are of historical importance, 
such as the Cliffords. Sir Richard Hamerton's second wife was a 
sister of John, the bloody Lord Clifford, who perished at Towton 
Field. 

Mr. Hamerton's grandfather bore the baptismal name of Gil- 
bert, and, through the most of his life, he lived on a beautiful 
estate, which was formerly the property of his mother, the Hol- 
lins, near Burnley. He died there at an advanced age, leaving 
behind him a large family of boys and girls. All of the sons were 
brought up to the law ; and one of them, the eldest, practised as a 
solicitor in a small town. called Shaw, not far from Oldham, where 
he fell in love with, and afterwards married, the daughter of a de- 
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ceased cotton-manufacturer. From this union sprang the subject 
of the present article. 

Philip Gilbert never knew his mother, who died a fortnight after 
he was born. Those who did know her, however, have frequently- 
described her as an interesting young lady, of gentle manners, but 
with a decided will of her own, which she exhibited by her deter- 
mination to marry against the wishes of her family. Her health 
was never robust ; yet she rode well on horseback. Her husband, 
also, was an expert equestrian, and indeed e.xcelled in most physi- 
cal exercises. During the earlier part of his life he achieved a con- 
siderable reputation in his profession, to which he gave not only 
the larger portion of his time, but also the most of his thought. 
His entire being, as it were, was bound up in the law, and nothing 
outside of it possessed the smallest attraction to his mind. 

The elder Hamerton died in 1844. After the death of his mo- 
ther, Philip Gilbert was entrusted to the care of his two aunts, the 
sisters of his father, who failed not in their promise of well-doing, 
but were ever planning and prescribing for his comfort with ma- 
ternal tenderness. It was the genial and benignant influence of 
these ladies that so perfectly developed the boy, and rescued him 
from ways which might easily have forestalled the glory of his 
manhood. 

As soon as he was able to talk he was taught to read. At five 
and a half years of age he began Latin under a severe master, and 
also amused himself with both drawing and literary composition. 
Indeed, at the age of eleven years he had a definite literary ambi- 
tion. 

His father thought it a good thing for a child to be with ladies, 
but not a good thing for a boy ; therefore, as soon as he was nine 
years of age, he was summoned to his father's house, passing from 
the tenderest care to the utmost severity. The father was a ter- 
rible disciplinarian in everything. He taught his son to ride, and 
made him read to him at certain hours through the day ; and his 
whole manner towards young Hamerton was so utterly severe as 
to fill him with continual terror and awe. 

After the death of his father the son went to live with his aunt, 
the elder of the sisters before mentioned. She sent him to school 
at Burnley, and afterwards at Doncaster, where he made mode- 
rate progress. When the time arrived for him to pass his exami- 
nations for admission into Oxford, he was adjudged to be deficient 
in his knowledge of the Latin and Greek. He had never had any 
fancy for either of these languages ; but was deeply interested in 
the literature and histoiy of his own country, and to Scotland he 
looked as a sort of romantic paradise. 

Being backward, as I have said, he was at once put under the 
care of the Rev. T. Hinde, a somewhat noted Oxford " coach," 
and a relative of his father. Mr. Hinde tutored the boy for more 
than a twelvemonth, and then pronounced him fitted for college. 
But hereupon another difficulty occurred. Philip Gilbert's guar- 
dian was very desirous that he should go to Oxford, and he would, 
beyond probability, have done so but for his refusal to sign the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. He could not con- 
scientiously do this, and was therefore deprived of whatever advan- 
tages may accrue from a university education. 

What to do next was a question which had speedily to be solved. 
Some of his friends advised him to go into the law, while he him- 
self was inclined to become an artist. The matter was laid before 
his guardian, and she consented that he might become a land- 
scape-painter. His first master was a Mr. Pettill, with whom he 
went to London in the winter of 1853. Under Mr. Pettill's in- 
structions he made rapid progress, which would have proved even 
more creditable to himself, had he not sickened of London life. 
When the summer months came round he sighed for the green 
fields and the country air ; London smoke and London housetops 
were for him no sources of inspiration ; and so, after a brief so- 
journ, he quitted his master and went back to the HoUins, there 
to paint from Nature. He remained in the metropolis, however, 
long enough to become acquainted with Leslie the Royal Acade- 
mician, Robinson the engraver, Rogers the poet, and other literary 
and artistic lights. 

In the years i853-'55 Mr. Hamerton travelled in Scotland, and 
pursued his artistic studies in the vicinity of Loch Awe. Notwith- 
standing the severity of its climate. Loch Awe fairly charmed him, 
and he was induced to make it the subject of a poern, which, on 
the attainment of his majority, he published in a volume of about 



four hundred pages, embellished with a number of woodcut illus- 
trations. This poem was entitled " The Tales of Loch Awe," and 
consisted of all the old legends which have for ages lurked around 
the vicinity. 

Mr. Hamerton left Scotland in 1855, and went to Paris. There 
he came under the influence of William Wyld, a distinguished 
English painter. It so happened, however, that they could not 
agree on matters relating to Nature and Art. Wyld thought that 
nothing was comparable with the gorgeous scenery of Italy ; while 
Hamerton saw but little that was attractive there, and-preferred 
Loch Awe and the moors of Lancashire and Scotland. 

The volume of poems which he had published had only a very 
small sale, and this non-success rather discouraged him in litera- 
ture. He tried repeatedly to contribute articles for the more im- 
portant reviews, but these were invariably declined. Further- 
more, his work in Art was, at this time, far below the level of the 
exhibitions, and more than once, in the years 18 56-' 57, he was 
tempted to throw down the brush, and to turn his hand to some 
other occupation. Fortunately, his courage did not give way, his 
natural ambition supported him, and he went on with his studies 
pretty vigorously, though not so vigorously as he would have done 
with more encouragement from without. 

In 1856, in the month of September, Mr. Hamerton began his 
camp-life on the moors that divide Lancashire from Yorkshire. In 
the following year he transported his hut into Scotland, and tarried 
five months about Loch Awe. It was here that he began the wri- 
ting of those chapters which to-day are comprised in " A Painter's 
Camp." 

In 1858 Mr. Hamerton made a flying visit to Paris, and mar- 
ried Eugenie, the daughter of M. Frederic Gindriez, some time 
Prefect of the Doubs. He had also been a member of the National 
Assembly, and had there been the representative of the depart- 
ment of Saone-et-Loire. Mrs. Hamerton, though a Frenchwo- 
man, is thoroughly conversant in the literature and language of 
England. Besides being an efficient housekeeper, a faithful wife, 
and a thoughtful mother, she not unfrequently turns her hand to 
literary composition. A few years ago she published a novel, enti- 
tled "Jeanne Laraguay," and the "Mirror of Truth and Other 
Marvellous Histories." She writes with something of the grace 
which we are wont to find in her husband's more serious books. 

After his marriage, Mr. Hamerton lived with his wife in a house 
on an island in Loch Awe until the year i86i,when he removed to 
Sens, in France. Of his camping-out life he has given us a plea- 
sing picture in " A Painter's Camp," which was published in 1862 
along with the " Thoughts about Art." In this work he says : 

" I can scarcely understand how a painter can ever be a tourist. 
Nothing torments me like a tour. To pass so much admirable 
material and not have time to make good studies of it, is to me the 
torture of Tantalus. My first impulse when I come to a noble 
subject is to pitch my tent straight in front of it, and stay there 
twelve months ; but, since that cannot always be, let me, at least, 
stay long enough to draw it carefully, and watch it with the light 
of seven or eight sunsets and sunrises upon it ; and, if possible, 
also under the tender mystery of moonlight. To look at Loch 
Awe day by day under all its aspects for four years exactly suited 
me, and I could have staid twenty years longer in great content- 
ment, with no other variety than the changes of the forms as my 
boat moved, and the changes of effects as the weather and the sea- 
sons altered. I was once dragged past Loch Awe in a coach at 
ten miles an hour, in perfect misery; and, when I had lately to go 
down the valley of the Rhone in a railway-train, I did nothing but 
wish that I could give several years to the journey. But life is not 
long enough for such travelling as would quite suit me, and so I 
made a compromise with necessity ; and yet I know that, after all, 
at this rate, death will certainly catch me before I have seen the 
tenth part of what I want to see, and so put a stop to my wander- 
ings, in this world at least, forever. But, let the tourist be in ever 
such a hurry, he will see no more, probably even less, wasting his 
time in travel. And, if he saw a new scene every day of his life. 
how near would he have come at the end of it to exhausting the 
glories of one pflanet ? I think my appetite for natural beauty is, 
to say the least of it, as vigorous as his — probably even keener, 
since it needs far less the stimulus of change. And I think that I 
do not enjoy a less quantity of beauty in the long-run than the 
most indefatigable of tourists." 
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■Few passages in Mr. Hamerton's writings convey to the reader's 
rpind a more perfect and characteristic picture of the man. A 
truer and more enthusiastic lover of Nature has never existed. 

The "Painter's Camp" and "Thoughts about Art" had a 
large sale, and at once placed the author in the front rank of popu- 
larity. He was at the same time acknowledged as a leader in Art- 
matters, and a most excellent guide for the field and forest. The 
newspapers of the day spoke of him only in terms of praise, and 
the editors of the various magazines asked him to send them lite- 
rary contributions. In 1866 and the two years following he was 
the regular Art-critic on the London Saturday Review. He found 
it to be a tedious and a most harassing occupation, and that the 
travelling between Autun and London, together with the work, 
was diminishing his health. In good season, therefore, he resigned 
his position. 

He was never very much contented with his life at Sens. The 
scenery was not so attractive as in many other places, and he had 
an ardent desire to be domiciled farther south. In 1864, after a 
long search, he found a lodge at Pre Charmoy, Autun, on the 
banks of the river Arroux, in the eastern highlands of France. 
Here he still lives with his family. Of the place and its surround- 
ings the reader will find a pleasing description in the " Unknown 
River " and " Round my House." Mr. Hamerton is thoroughly a 
home-body, and there is nothing associated with his home or its 
neighbourhood that can ever escape his searching knowledge. So 
great is his love in this respect that he seeks to make the whole 
world a sharer of his joys and sorrows, his profits and his pastimes. 
He knows every root and branch of the forest around him ; he can 
tell you where the fishes are most plentiful at any hour of the day ; 
and if you should happen to be in search of game he could readily 
direct you to the right spot. And yet he is neither a naturalist, 
nor a Walton, nor even a game-loafer. I should term him simply 
an observer — always an observer. 

Mr. Hamerton has always felt a deep interest in the subject of 
etching. When he was twelve years of age he etched his first 
plate, and in 1863 he etched his second. Since then he has 
etched more or less every year, as well as made the theme one of 
special study. In 1868 he published a large work entitled " Etch- 
ing and Etchers," illustrated with choice impressions from origi- 
nal plates. This work was widely sought after, mostly by connois- 
seurs and collectors, and exerted a considerable influence on the 
estimate of the art in England, where it is to-day more generally 
understood and appreciated than it was ever before. In the pre- 
sent year a new and revised edition of this work has appeared, 
which is, on the whole, a vast improvement over the earlier edition. 
It is altogether a more practical treatise, and better suited to the 
needs of amateurs and students. 

In the same year he also published his " Contemporary French 
Painters," embellished with many fine plates ; and " Painting in 
France after the Decline of Classicism " appeared in the following 
year. These two volumes are but little known in this country, and, 
owing to their cost, have not had a very large sale in England. 
They fill a place in literature which was long left vacant, and, fur- 
thermore, seem to fill it well. 

A new edition of the " Painter's Camp," in an abridged form, 
was published in 1866, by Messrs. Macmillan, of London ; and in 
1867 Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Boston, introduced Mr. Hamer- 
ton to the American public by printing an American edition of the 
same work. The book at once found favour among our country- 
men, and is still sought after by artists and summer tourists. 

Writing and etching have taken up a great deal of Mr. Hamer- 
ton's time, and greatly interfered with his work as a painter. 
Nevertheless, he, has not been idle in the last-mentioned occupa- 
tion. While he was living at Sens he painted ' Crossing the Loch,' 
'Kilchurn Castle,' 'Ben Cruachan,' 'The Keeper's Cottage,' 'The 
River Yonne,' ' The Black Isles, Loch Awe,' and ' Sens from the 
Vineyard,' all of these large pictures, and all exhibited at the Aca- 
deniy in London. 

In the Highlands of Scotland he painted a few pictures of mode- 
rate dimensions. But they were executed in a hard and dry man- 
ner, and were not at all popular. To tell the plain truth, they were 
rather studies than pictures, and that one or two of them should 
have won the warm praise of Mr. Millais is quite remarkable. It 
is only fair to state that the artist's present manner is as far removed 
as possible from his early efforts. 



The public have always admired Mr. Hamerton's work, more as 
an author than as an artist. With his first book he struck the 
popular heart, and with every successive production his audience 
has grown larger and more appreciative. 

In the year 1869 he wrote and published a novel called " Wen- 
derholme," a story of Lancashire and Yorkshire. It was a work in 
three volumes, and the English papers reviewed it favourably and 
at length. Mr. Hamerton, however, has never been satisfied with 
the work, and pronounced it altogether too long in the beginning. 
He is now revising and abridging the story, and will republish it 
some time in the course of the present year. 

In 1870 was founded the Portfolio. This periodical, although 
confessedly an Art-magazine, was intended more especially to foster 
and popularise the subject of etching. Commissions were given to 
several of the best French and English artists, and contributions 
were solicited from the ablest writers of the day. Mr. Hamerton 
was the originator of the whole idea, and was assisted financially 
by the head of a Fleet Street firm in London. The periodical has 
now reached a point where it can be said to be fairly and firmly 
established. It is published monthly, and is illustrated chiefly with 
etchings. 

Several of Mr. Hamerton's best works first appeared in the pages 
of the Portfolio, namely, the " Unknown River," the " Chapters 
on Animals," and the " Sylvan Year." He has also written small 
biographies of the painters Etty and Constable, and is now prepa- 
ring a " Life of Turner," which will appear in a volume by itself. 

The most successful of all of Mr. Hamerton's writings, the " In- 
tellectual Life," was published in 1873. The first American edi- 
tion was cleared off in a week, and the second in about the same 
space of time. The book has been reprinted in England and 
America more than a dozen times, and is now ranked as a " stand- 
ard " production. Not every day do we take hold of a book that 
we would fain have always near us, a book that we read only to 
want to read again and again, that is so vitalised with truth, so 
helpful in its relation to humanity, that we would almost sooner 
buy it for our friend than spare him our copy to read. 

The " Intellectual Life " is one of the rarest and noblest fruits 
of that life of which it treats. Just how much this book would be 
worth to each individual reader it would be quite impossible to say, 
but we can hardly conceive of any human mind, born with the 
irresistible instincts towards that intellectual life, that would not 
find in it not only ample food for deep reflection, but also living 
waters of the sweetest consolation and encouragement. 

In the present year Mr. Hamerton has published his last book, 
entitled " Round my House." It is unjust to compare it with the 
" Intellectual Life," but, leaving the latter achievement out of the 
question, I am disposed to think that Mr. Hamerton's last book is 
also his best. 

During the French and German War Mr. Hamerton's situation 
was anything but delightful. He was in the very midst of conflict, 
and night after night he could behold the blinding red flash of the 
German rifles. " Let anybody suppose himself," he says, "com- 
fortably settled in an English country-house, unpretending, if he 
will, but provided with everything necessary to the regular and 
peaceful course of his life and occupations, let him suppose that he 
has spent, on this house and what it contains, a good deal of money, 
relatively to his means, and that among its contents are many 
things which he values greatly, and which, once destroyed, can 
never possibly be replaced. Then let him imagine that he awakes 
every morning, for months together, with the possibility before him 
that in a few days, or even hours, his house may be occupied by 
the rough soldiers of a hostile army, who will probably carry off 
half his things and spoil the rest, while it is the merest chance 
whether they will behave to his wife and family like gentlemen or 
like brigands. To leave your home in such a time is to expose it 
to certain pillage ; to remain in it is to run the risk, though only a 
risk, of yet more serious evils." 

As the enemy approached nearer, Mr. Hamerton gathered his 
family closer around him, and resolved to remain at his home in 
case of simple occupation, or to leave if his house seemed likely to 
be included in a battle-field. " There was still great risk of this," 
he writes ; " the Germans actually tried to get their artillery over 
the river which flowed behind my house, and could not manage it. 
Had they known the country-roads and the fords they would cer- 
tainly have come straight to the house, while it is likely that some 
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troops on the French side would have met them there. In that 
case our intention was to drive off to a little village high among the 
hills, not likely, from its situation, to be permanently occupied by 
the enemy, though he might visit it to make occasional requisitions. 
I had a roomy soit of four-wheeled dog-cart, with a very capacious 
coffer stuffed to the utmost with what we were most anxious to 
carry away. A more difficult task was to get a certain strong iron 
box away into the depths of a neighbouring wood without being 
observed by the/ra«i: tireurs, or by rustics on the lookout. First 
I smuggled a spade into the wood, then a pickaxe, and lastly the 
box, then dug the hole myself, and buried my treasure within range 
of the artillery, but not precisely under fire, as it was not shelling 
the wood where I dug the hole. I made no mark in the wood, but 
only this memorandum in my pocket-book : ' First great oak, after 
that first birch due north, then eleven yards due west of latter.' 
By the help of this memorandum I recovered my box quite easily 
after the peace ; but many country-people, from trusting to their 
memories, and not knowing the art of making an accurate me- 
morandum, have never been able to find what they had hid- 
den." 

In the year 1872 Mr. Hamerton was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Burlington Fine Arts Club, in London. He is also a 
member of the Societe Eduetine, in Paris, and of the Belgian Etch- 
ing Club. In the last ten or a dozen years he has received every 
encouragement to continue on with his labours, and whatever 
merits his work possesses have been widely and generously acknow- 
ledged. He himself feels that he is largely indebted to the Ameri- 
can people for the cordial sympathy which they have bestowed 
upon him. 

Mr. Hamerton's habits of life are very regular and quiet. He is 
moderate in his desires, and is by no means what one would term 
a bo7i vivant. He rises with the sun, spends a few hours in literary 
composition, breakfasts, and then gives the best part of the day to 
practical work in Art. Late in the afternoon he again takes up his 



pen, then dines with his family, and passes the evening socially. 
During the course of the day he takes a good deal of physical exer- 
cise, as well as finds time for reading. Being a born lover of Na- 
ture, he of course much prefers country-life to the city ; this prefe- 
rence, however, does not prevent him from making frequent excur- 
sions to London, or Paris, or even into Switzerland. He is not 
fond of travelling, and never travels with any set purpose. He 
finds it altogether much more to his advantage to work at home, 
and in his own studio. 

The view from Mr. Hamerton's "workshop" is very attractive 
and, to quote his own words, " It seems as if mankind were nearer, 
and the legends of the ages written out for me on the surface of the 
world. Under the shadow of Jove's hill rises before me one of the 
most ancient of European cities, soror et aniula Ronice. She bears 
on her walls and edifices the record of sixty generations. Temple, 
and arch, and pyramid, all these bear witness still, and so do her 
ancient bulwarks, and many a stately tower. High above all, the 
cathedral-spire is drawn dark in the morning mist, and often in the 
clear summer evenings it comes brightly in slanting sunshine 
against the steep woods behind. Then the old city arrays herself 
in the warmest and mellowest tones, and glows as the shadows 
fall. She reigns over the whole width of her valley to the folds of 
the far blue hills. Even so ought our life to be surrounded by the 
loveliness of Nature — surrounded, but not subdued." 

In early life, as is generally known, Mr. Hamerton was much in- 
fluenced by the teachings of Holman Hunt and John Ruskin. In 
1862, or thereabouts, their influence ceased to affect his work, and 
to-day, though on very good terms with both of them, he stands 
completely aloof. He belongs to no school of painting, he acknow- 
ledges no leader : in writing, he aims to be clear and readable, and 
is always very careful not to go beyond the limits of what he has 
really learned or observed. In this, probably, lies the secret of his 
very considerable degree of literary and artistic success. 

George Lowell Au-stin. 



RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN ROME. 




T is hard to witness the destruction of any building 
to which associations of family or historical inte- 
rests are connected, and the moment when the 
old stones finally receive the detaching impulsioii, 
and, rolling down, scatter with them cement, mor- 
tar, or the powdered crumblingness of time, sends 
a thrill even to the heart of an indifferent spectator. 
So was it when, a few weeks ago, the destruction was decreed 
of a small Roman chapel that had been discovered amid the brick- 
work of the imperial epoch, brought to light in the levelling of the 
Hill of Justice, opposite the railway-station. Here, after several 
walls were thrown down, this small, circular brick construction was 
found, showing that the ruins were those of a private dwelling, 
changed later to Christian use, for upon the ceiling was ^. fresco of 
the apostles seated around the Master, at whose feet was the 
scrmium. Upon the walls were various symbols, with genii guid- 
ing boats and fishes in the water. The little building had, perhaps, 
been originally a 7iyinpha:um, or a niche for some worshipped 
statue, and changed to a family chapel for Christian worship, by 
the addition of those saintly figures, in the awkward, primitive 
style which marked the first Christian period. 

Although it was old and crumbling, yet with the modern means 
for strengthening decrepit remnants of the past — far more lucid 
exponents of the distant age which created them than many histo- 
ries over which we pore as if all they contain were truth — it would 
not have been veiy difficult to have transported this interesting 
memorial, preserving it intact, a treasure to appreciative eyes. 

It stood in the path, however, of the progress of the Rome of 
1876, so enriched with recently-found antiquities, as well as with 
the accumulations of past times, that its museums, spite of their 
enlargements, are overflowing ; therefore it must be destroyed ! 

Could a histoiy-loving heart see it totter, fall, and send up its 
cloud of ancient dust, without deeply regretting that what had 



withstood so sturdily all the attacks of centuries, should receive its 
final prostration froin the intelligent men of our own period .' Or 
could an American, witnessing its fall, prevent the thought that, 
instead of perishing so ignominiously, it might have been carefully 
strengthened, boxed, and transported to one of our own galleries, 
where everything ancient is so deeply esteemed ? 

But this city, so overflowing with antiquities, is yet unwilling to 
share with others what she has not room for herself The ex- 
change made with Naples, of a bust of Titus in return for the com- 
pletion of the Arvale tables, already possessed in part by Rome, 
became a subject of parliamentary recrimination, and, almost daily, 
objects are destroyed that would be of great value to other nations, 
especially to those not possessing monuments of a similar character. 

In the immediate vicinity of the destroyed chapel was brought to 
light a piece of a very rare cup of white glass, with the representa- 
tion of the baptism in the river Jordan. 

There was also excavated the wall of a room, painted with fes- 
toons and squared lines, enclosing a figure of a faun, with crook 
and thyrsus, and two birds at his side. Various water-pipes of 
lead were found, upon one of which was the name of the proprietor, 
Peregrina, and several small objects, utensils of bronze and iron, 
and a lucemo of terra-cotta, with the monogram of Christ. The 
bricks used in the construction of the wall bore the stamps of the 
manufactories of C. Appius Natale. C. Appius Priscus, and "T. 
Januarius. 

Among the most interesting of the smaller objects discovered 
here was an iron key, in the form of a small box, upon the fourth 
side of which was the name, in relief — 



A n A A 
A 6) P T 



written in isolated letters, each intended to fit in the corresponding 
hole of the lock. 



